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THE JOURNAL 

OF THE 

HISTORICAL AND ARCH^OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

OF IRELAND, 
FOR THE YEAR 1869. 



At the Annual General Meeting, held in the apart- 
ments of the Association, Butler House, Kilkenny, on 
Wednesday, January the 13th (by adjournment from 
the 6th), 1869, 

The Rev. Philip Moore, P. P., in the Chair : 

The Report of the Committee for the year 1868 was 
read by the Honorary Secretary, as follows : — 

" The Report of your Committee for the year 1868 marks an important 
era in the career of this Association. Twenty years have elapsed since it 
struggled into existence in the guise of a mere local society, whilst now 
it can proudly point to its ample roll of Members gathered from every 
county in Ireland, and claim to be national iu its operations as well as its 
aspirations. Twenty years have since then passed away — a third part of 
the ordinary life of man — but not without some fruit being garnered for 
posterity. On the shelves of many a public and private library in the 
British Islands, on the Continent, in the United States of America, and 
even in distant Australasia, may be seen a goodly rank of volumes with 
the name of the Association blazoned on them ; whilst that they do not 
represent a mere congeries of useless print and paper is testified by the 
equally gratifying fact, that their money value steadily advances, a perfect 
set fetching readily in the book-market a sum far above the cost price paid, 
as subscriptions, by each original Member. 

" Twenty years try the constitution of most bodies, and, of course, the 
lapse of time has not been without its effect on the roll of our Members. 
The original list extended but to 156, and there still remains to us a fair 
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proportion of those true friends who stood by the cradle of the society, and 
helped it into vigorous existence. Now that the Association has become 
national, it may be well to place on record the names of its surviving 

OEIG1NAL MEMBEES. 

The Eight Hon. the Earl of Ban- Eev. John L. Irwin. 

don. John James, Esq., M. D. 

The Eight Eev. Lord Bishop of Os- Lewis Kinchela, Esq., M. D. 

sory, Ferns, and Leighlin. Joseph Lalor, Esq., M. D. 

Lord James Wandesforde Butler. John Lindsay, Esq. 

Sir John Power, Bart. Eev. Joseph Moore, P. P. 

Colonel the Eight Hon. W. F. Tighe. Eev. Philip Moore, P. P. 

The Yery Eev. the Dean of Ossory. T. E. Murphy, Esq. 

Eev. Michael Birch, P. P. Matthew O'Donnell, Esq., Q. C. 

Thomas Bradley, Esq., M. D. J. G. A. Prim, Hon. Sec. 

Michael Cahill, Esq., J. P. James G. Eobertson, Esq. 

Peter Connellan, Esq., D. L. Eev. James Eyan, E. C. C. 

T. L. Cooke, Esq. Edmund Smithwick, Esq., J. P. 

Henry Flood, Esq. Myles Sterling, Esq., M. D. 

Eev. Luke Fowler. James B. St. John, Esq., LL. D. 

Eev. James Graves, Hon. Sec. Peter Strange, Esq., J. P. 

John Newport Greene, Esq., J. P. Charles Tarrant, Esq., C. E. 

Joseph Greene, Esq. James M. Tidmarsh, Esq., J. P. 

William Hanford-Flood, Esq., D.L. Eev. C. A. Yignoles. 

Eev. S. C. Harpur. John Walsh, Esq., J. P. 

" Besides these thirty-eight original Members thus still remaining, 
there are many others yet spared to us who have been supporters of the 
Association very nearly, although not altogether, from the period of its for- 
mation. 

" Your Committee report with pleasure a considerable addition of 
names to the roll during the yast year. Eighty- six Members of the His- 
torical and Archaeological Association of Ireland have been elected since 
January last; many of them paying 20s., none less than 10s. per annum. 
Against this increase must be set a list of twenty-three Members lost by 
death or resignation, and four names temporarily removed for neglecting 
the payment of subscriptions within the period limited, as follows : — 

Lindsay Purcell, Esq., for 
E. Maxwell Dillon, Esq. „ 
Eev. P. Meany, „ 

Eev. S. Halloran, „ 

" The number of Members now on the roll of the Association is 663, 
showing a clear gain of fifty-seven during the past year ; and a still further 
increase is to be looked for, as the objects and acts of the Association be- 
come better known. 

" Your Committee congratulate the Members on their being enabled 
to hold their present meeting in new and more commodious apartments, 
and they trust that ere long the Museum of the Association will be, through 
the exertions of the Hon. Curator, more generally known, now that it can 
be better displayed than was possible in the rooms it hitherto occupied. 
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u The sixth volume, second series, of the ' Journal,' for 1867, is far ad- 
vanced towards completion ; and the three first numbers for 1 868, being the 
commencement of Vol. I., third series, are in the hands of the Members. 
The fourth number is at press, and will shortly be issued. Your Com- 
mittee are glad to point to an improvement in the paper and typography 
of the series now commenced, and trust that the matter will not be found 
less interesting than formerly. It is proposed, if funds are supplied by 
the Members, to illustrate the ' Journal' yet more fully in future. 

" The new organization of the Association has been completed, Ho- 
norary Secretaries having been elected for each Province, and your Com- 
mittee rejoice to be able to point to the increase of the Members during 
the past year, as a proof of the wisdom of the change recommended in the 
last Eeport, and carried out by the unanimous voice of the Annual General 
Meeting of January, 1868. 

" Hitherto it has been the pleasant task of your Committee to speak 
of the prosperity of the Association, and to point with good hope to its 
future prospects. All seemed bright and promising up to the close of the 
old year ; but an event has happened so close to the termination of the 
period for which they are bound to give an account, that they feel com- 
pelled to notice it. Your Committee need hardly say that they allude to the 
sudden death of George Victor Du Noyer, Esq., Senior Geologist of the Irish 
Geological Survej^, a Member of the Committee, Hon. Provincial Secretary 
for Ulster, and one of the most accomplished of our Irish Archaeologists. 
The loss which your Association has suffered by the demise of Mr. Du Noyer 
cannot be estimated. Trained as an observer and archaeologist under 
Portlock and Larcomin that admirable school, the Ordnance Survey of Ire- 
land, he was one of the noble band, headed by Petrie, Todd, Keeves, O'Do- 
novan, and 0' Curry, who have made Irish Arehasology a science worthy the 
study of earnest men, and rescued it from the domain of empiricism and 
conceited ignorance : a pupil of the accomplished artist, Petrie, he equalled 
his master in truth of touch and the minute accuracy with which he could 
render the details of a subject, no matter how difficult ; whilst the true 
' feeling' of the artist pervaded every production of his pencil. His pe- 
culiar qualifications early attracted the notice of the Directors of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Ireland. The labours of Mr. Du Noyer in that depart- 
ment of science remain a lasting monument to his fame. He was engaged 
in the revision of the Survey in the North of Ireland, having risen to the 
highest post save one in his department, when prematurely removed, on the 
3rd of this month, in the full enjoyment of his powers both bodily and men- 
tal, and in the midst of his labours. Of him it may be truly said that he died 
in harness. Our Journal contains many valuable papers from his accom- 
plished pen, and his ready pencil was ever at command, not only to illus- 
trate his own valuable papers, but also those of his brother archaeologists. 
His noble and unselfish nature ever sought opportunities to place at the 
service of others the rich stores of his note- book and portfolio ; and in this 
respect, above all, to the Editor of your ' Journal,' his death is as the loss 
of a right hand. 

" Your Committee have also to deplore the death, during the past year, 
of two old and liberal supporters — the venerable Lord Farnham, lost in 
the fearful Abergele catastrophe, and Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart., both of 
whom had for many years shown a warm interest in the progress of the 
Association. 
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"The thanks of the Members are due to the Most Hon. the Marquis 
of Kildare for further aid towards the publication of the Kildare Bental ; 
and to the Eight Hon. Lord Clermont, the Eight Hon. Chichester For- 
tescue, Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley, Mr. Eichard Eolt Brash, and Mr. 
Robert Day, Jun., for illustrations presented to the 'Journal 7 of the As- 
sociation." 

It was unanimously resolved that the Report of the 
Committee should be adopted and printed. 

The Treasurer s accounts for the year 1867, having been 
submitted to the Meeting, were referred to the Auditors, 
Messrs. James Gr. Robertson, and Patrick A. Aylward, who 
were requested to audit them before the next General Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

The following new Members were elected : — 

Lord Francis Conyngham, The Hall, Mount Charles, 
Co. Donegal : proposed by J. A. Tredennick, Esq. 

The Hon. Mrs. Caulfeild, Hockley, Armagh : proposed 
by H. M'Cormac, Esq., M. D. 

The Rev. Thomas Walsh, P. P., Castlemartyr, Co. 
Cork : proposed by R. R. Brash, Esq. 

The Rev. John Lyons, R. C. C, Caheraragh, Skibbereen ; 
and Captain Swanne, 22nd Regiment, Affghan House, 
Cork : proposed by R. Caulfeild, Esq., LL. D. 

David Mahony, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 34, Fitzwilliam- 
place, Dublin ; and Charles H. Todd, Esq., LL. D., Barris- 
ter-at-Law, 123, Lower Baggot-street, Dublin : proposed by 
C. H. Foot., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Rev. Denis M'S weeny, P. P., Carrigaline, Co. Cork : 
proposed by R. Day, Jun., Esq. 

John Mackay, Esq., Mount Hermon, Drogheda : pro- 
posed by T. R. Lane, Esq. 

R. Young, Esq., C. E., Antrim-road, Belfast : proposed 
by J. Ward, Esq. 

Henry Staunton, Esq., J. P., Seskin ; and Dr. Yelverton 
Bosquet, F. 0. S. L., &c, Stapleford, Notts : proposed by Mr. 
Prim. 

Sheppard F. M'Cormack, Esq., Airmount, New Ross ; 
and Mr. James Bain, Bookseller, 1, Haymarket, London : 
proposed by the Rev. James Graves. 

John Moore, Esq., Midleton, county of Cork: proposed 
by W. Williams, Esq. 
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The Committee and Officers of the Association for the 
year 1869 were elected as follows : — 

President. — The Very Kev. Charles Vignoles, D. D., 
Dean of Ossory. 

Treasurer. — Rev. James Graves, A. B., M. R. I. A. 

Honorary Secretaries. — Rev. James Graves, A. B. ; John 
G. Augustus Prim. 

Honorary Curator of the Museum and Library. — James 
George Robertson, Esq., Architect. 

Committee. — James S. Blake, Esq., J. P., Barrister-at- 
Law ; Richard Rolt Brash, Esq., Architect ; Barry De- 
lany, Esq., M. D. ; Peter Burtchael, Esq., C. E. ; Rev. Luke 
Fowler, A. M. ; John James, Esq., L. R. C. S. I. ; Robert 
Malcomson, Esq. ; Rev. Philip Moore, P. P. ; Matthew 
O'Donnell, Esq., Q. C. ; Rev. John O'Hanlon, R. C. C. ; C. 
Delacherois Purdon, Esq., M. D. ; J. G. Robertson, Esq., 
Architect. 

Mr. Graves reported that the work of propping the 
tower of St. Francis' Abbey by metal pillars, according to 
the plan already reported as having been fixed on by the 
Committee, had been carried out ; but the making good of 
the haunch of the arch yet remained to be done when the 
weather would be more suitable for such an operation, pro- 
vided funds sufficient could be procured. The expenditure 
already incurred was about £32, and the balance remain- 
ing in hands of the subscriptions hitherto received towards 
meeting that work (which would involve an expense of 
some £35 more) was but between £5 and £6. It was to 
be hoped that funds might still be obtained sufficient for 
the purpose. Mr. Hayes, the proprietor, had offered to 
allow the Committee to open out the blocked windows and 
sedilia of the choir, and most gladly would they accept the 
offer if the means for carrying out the operations were 
afforded. They had to thank Mr. Smithwick for much 
valuable aid, in addition to his subscription of £10, to the 
work already done ; and they were indebted in the highest 
degree to Mr. Middleton, for acting most efficiently as en- 
gineer and director of the works. As they hoped to avail 
themselves further of Mr. Middleton's services in that way 
in the works yet remaining to be done, and as he had no 
doubt the Association would then suitably express its 
acknowledgments to him, he (Mr. Graves') would say no 
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more on that subject at present. He had much pleasure 
in also reporting that the reparation of the conical cap of the 
lesser Round Tower of Clonmacnoise had been completed 
in the most satisfactory manner, the special subscription 
raised in that case having sufficed to meet the expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. Prim reported that the resolution passed at the last 
meeting of the Association, authorizing a communication 
to be made to the Poor Law Commissioners, urging them to 
use their influence with all Boards of Guardians acting as 
" Burial Boards", for the prevention of injury to ancient 
monuments in the enclosing old churchyards, had been car- 
ried out by the Hon. Secretaries, and that a satisfactory 
reply had been received from the Commissioners. He was 
glad to be able to make this Report at a Meeting presided 
over by the Rev. Gentleman (Mr. Moore) who had been 
the originator of the suggestion as to the necessity of some 
precaution being taken in this matter. The following was 
the correspondence on the subject : — 

" Museum, Kilkenny, 
November, 1868. 

" Gentlemen, — We respectfully beg leave to bring under your notice 
a Eesolution passed at the last General Meeting of the Historical and 
Archaeological Association of Ireland. We are quite aware that your 
official functions have more immediate connexion with the present and 
the future, but we believe that any movement for the preservation of what 
remains of the ancient monuments of Ireland will have the sympathy of 
men of educated minds and refined tastes ; and as what the Association 
asks is in no way opposed to the interests which it is your duty to guard, 
whilst the object is calculated to commend itself to the feelings of the 
public at large, of all creeds and classes, we trust that the matter will re- 
ceive your favourable consideration. All we venture to do is to suggest 
that your influence should be used with the several Boards of Guardians 
for the purpose below indicated, and we entertain no doubt that the hint 
will be most gladly acted upon everywhere, whilst otherwise, in many 
places, merely from want of thought as to the danger involved, serious 
injury may be done to valuable monuments and architectural remains. 

" The following is the resolution referred to: — 

" Moved by the Eev. Charles A. Yignoles j 

" Seconded by Barry Delany, Esq., M. D. 

" Resolved, — That several Boards of Guardians throughout Ireland 
having determined to become ' Burial Boards,' under the Act of Parlia- 
ment permitting that arrangement, in order to the enclosure of various 
ancient churchyards for the prevention of cattle trespassing therein, and 
for preserving the graves of the dead from desecration, we, apprehending 
that, in carrying out this commendable design, a danger of still greater de- 
secration may yet incidentally arise if not timeously guarded against, do 
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hereby request the Honorary Secretaries of the Association to communi- 
cate with the Poor Law Commissioners, and respectfully ask that they 
may be good enough to embody in one of their ordinary circulars to the 
various Boards of Guardians a suggestion that, for the better protection 
of our remaining national monuments, whenever ' Burial Boards' may be 
in future formed, care should be taken to introduce into all contracts for the 
enclosing of burying grounds a stringent clause against the using in the 
erection of the new enclosing walls any portions of the ruins of the ancient 
churches, or any monument or sculptured stone found within those ceme- 
teries. 

" We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

" Your obedient Servants, 

" James Graves, 1 ^ . . 

"John G. A. PmJ 2 *^ Secretaries. 

" To the Poor Law Commissioners, fyc." 

The following was the answer received from the Com- 
missioners : — 

"No. 29,353—1868. Miscellaneous. 

" Poor Law Commission Office, Dublin, 
"28*A November, 1868. 

"Gentlemen, — The Commissioners for administering the Laws for 
the Relief of the Poor in Ireland acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 26th instant, communicating a Resolution passed at the last Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Historical and Archaeological Association of Ireland, in 
which the Commissioners are requested to suggest to the several Boards of 
Guardians that, when contracts are made for enclosing old Burial Grounds, 
care should be taken to introduce a stringent clause against using in the 
erection of the new enclosing walls any portions of the ruins of the ancient 
churches or any monuments or sculptured stones found within those ceme- 
teries. 

"In reply, the Commissioners desire to state that the request of the 
Association shall receive attention as occasion may arise, from time to 
time. 

" By order of the Commissioners, 
"B. Banks, Chief Clerk." 

The Chairman said he was glad, on his part, to be in a 
position to report that the work of enclosing the old church- 
yards in the Urlingford Union, under the direction of the 
Guardians as a " Burial Board," had been carried out with- 
out any injury being done to the ruins or monuments. 

The following presentations were received : — 

" Consumption, as engendered by Breathed Air and 
consequent Arrest of the un consumed Carbonaceous Waste, 
its Prevention and possible Cure." By Henry Mac Cormac, 
M. D. ; London, 1865 : presented by the Author. 

3rd ser., vol. i. 2 H 
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C4 Archaeologia Cambrensis," third series, No. 56: pre- 
sented by the Cambrian Archaeological Association. 

" Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land," Vol. VI., Part 2: presented by the Society. 

" The Reliquary," edited by Llewellynn Jewitt, Esq., 
F. S. A., No. 35 : presented by the Editor. 

" State Papers concerning the Irish Church in the Time 
of Queen Elizabeth/' edited by the Rev. W. Maziere Brady, 
D. D. ; London, 1868 : presented by the Editor. 

" Forty -eighth Report of the Council of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical and Literary Society:" presented by the Society. 

" Description des Medailles Greques, Romaines, &c, 
Des Pierres Gravees, des Ivoires, Bronzes, Antiquites, 
Sceaux, Terres Cuites, Emaux, &c. Composant le Cabinet 
de feu M. Badeights de Laborde :" par Henri Cohen. (Sale 
Catalogue.) 

" The Journal of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion," December, 1868 : presented by the Association. 

" The Archaeological Journal published under the di- 
rection of the Central Committee of theRoyal Archaeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland," No. 97 : presented 
by the Institute. 

"The Builder," Nos. 1342-1355, inclusive : presented 
by the Publisher. 

" The Irish Builder," Nos. 213-222,inclusive: presented 
by the Editor. 

A silver groat of Edward IV., Waterford mint : pre- 
sented by the Chairman. 

A " St. Patrick's Halfpenny," entirely of copper — the 
crown not being stamped as usual on a piece of inserted 
brass : presented by W. H. Cooper, Esq., J. P. 

A silver penny of Edward III., London mint : pre- 
sented by Mr. Martin Grady. It was found near Danesfort, 
county of Kilkenny. 

A silver penny of Edward III. : presented by Mr. 
Maurice F. Kelly, of Graigue; another specimen : presented 
by Mr. Matthew Doyle, New Ross ; another specimen: pre- 
sented by Mr. Mac Namara, Kilkenny. 

With reference to these presentations, Mr. Maurice F. 
Kelly informed the Meeting of a discovery of ancient silver 
coins at a place called Tyroe, or Lacken, about a mile from 
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Graigue, towards Mount Loftus, in the first week of last No- 
vember. He had communicated with Mr. Prim at once on 
learning what had occurred, and at his suggestion had made 
all inquiries as to the circumstances under which the dis- 
covery had been made. It appeared that some men were 
engaged in making drains in a field near an old rath ; and 
when commencing the work, an old man residing in the 
neighbourhood told them they would be sure to find money 
there, from which circumstance it might be supposed there 
was some tradition in the locality of its being a place in 
which treasure had been hidden. Be this as it might, in 
the course of making one of the trenches, under aflat, heavy 
stone, what by some was called a crock, by others a box, 
and again, by others a leather bag of silver coins, was lighted 
upon and broken by the spade. He had interrogated one 
of the finders, who described the covering of the coins as 
being of an oval form, as if it had been a thick skin of lea- 
ther in which the money had been wrapped. He had pro- 
cured a small portion of the material from the man, which, 
as the Meeting would see, resembled a thin piece of wood, 
but possibly might have been a thick skin of leather much 
changed in its appearance by long lying in the clay. As to 
this, he would leave the decision of the question to others. 
The greater number of the coins w r ere said to be very small, 
not larger than the present silver fourpenny ; but it was said 
some were of the size of a florin, but much thinner. Alto- 
gether, it was stated there were about fifty coins, but there 
might have been much more, as it was difficult to get any 
definite information on that subject. It was stated that 
the proprietor of the farm had obtained all the coins from 
the workmen, except a few which had been disposed of on 
the immediate occurrence of the discovery. Mr. Graves 
said that the fragment of the envelope of the coins was 
leather. 

The Chairman said he had for some time amused him- 
self by forming a collection of engraved portraits of re- 
markable Irishmen, or men historically connected more or 
less with Ireland. Mr. Graves had suggested that he 
should exhibit some specimens from his portrait port- 
folios to the Members of the Association, and he had re- 
sponded to that suggestion, by bringing in a portion of 
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his collection on the present occasion. The Rev. gentle- 
man then proceeded to lay the portraits before the Meet- 
ing. Amongst some of the oldest worthies, he had the 
famous " old Countess of Desmond ;" Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
Boyle, first Earl of Cork ; Sir John Perrot ; the Earl of 
Strafford, and Owen Roe O'Neil. Of the stormy Crom- 
wellian period, u Old Noll" himself was a speaking picture. 
His son Henry, and son-in-law, Ireton, were there. u Praise- 
God-Barebones," Mr. Moore observed, could not be con- 
sidered as much connected with Ireland, but Speaker Len- 
thal was at least more so, as to him Oliver's despatches from 
this country were addressed. Fleetwood was another. The 
Great Duke of Ormonde, Mur rough Earl of Inchiquin, 
and Ulic, Lord Clanricarde, and several other Irishmen who 
played various parts in the struggle, were present ; but the 
collection was incomplete without Mountgarrett, the chief 
of the Kilkenny Confederation, and he had been unable yet 
to discover if any such portrait was in existence. Ad- 
vancing onward in the stream of time, he showed portraits 
of several of those who were at the Boyne and Aughrim y 
and, as he observed, of the men who " fought on either side 
of the water" — Sarsfield, and de Ginkel, the Duke of Ber- 
wick and Duke Scomberg, and Rene de Froullay, Count 
de Tesse, second in command under St. Ruth (he was 
sorry that the result of his inquiries tended to show that 
no portrait of St. Ruth himself was known to be in exis- 
tence) the Comte d' Avaux, ambassador to James II., from 
Louis XIV., Talmash Earl of Galway, Major-General Tho- 
mas Maxwell, Walker and some of the other defenders 
of Derry, Richard Talbot, Duke of Tyrconnel, the second 
Duke of Ormonde, and many more of that interesting 
period. Distinguished men of Irish descent in foreign mili- 
tary service were also represented in the collection by Jean 
Sigismund, Comte de Maguire, the Count Maurice de Laci, 
and others ; and amongst numerous other portraits, too 
many to particularize, was a very striking one of the noto- 
rious desperado, Colonel Blood. 

The Members present expressed their warmest acknow- 
ledgments to the Chairman for the large amount of plea- 
sure communicated to them by being enabled to examine 
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so many specimens of his valuable historical portrait col- 
lection. 

Mr. Robert Day, Jun., F. S. A., Cork, gratified the 
Meeting by the exhibition of a magnificent collection of 
ancient gold and other ornaments, forming portion of his 
own private collection, which he had brought with him on 
this occasion for that special purpose. The first object 
which he laid before the Members was a fine gold fibula, 
of penannular formation, with cup-shaped expansions at the 
ends. Respecting this, he observed : — 

" This gold fibula came into my possession on the 9th instant ; it was 
turned up by the plough, in a field at Ballymacotter, near Cloyne, county 
of Cork, a place in which many other gold ornaments have been got. The 
finder supposed it to have been brass, and, bringing it home, broke it in 
the centre, and attempted to form a thread on one end, in order to screw 
it into the door as a peg on which to hang his hat. Before accomplishing 
this, however, it was seen by Mr. J). Cronin, who procured it for an ounce 
of tobacco. He brought it into Cork, where it was purchased by a jewel- 
ler, from whom I obtained it. I have since corresponded with Mr. Cronin, 
who corroborated this story, and who most honourably gave the astonished 
finder £4 per ounce, viz. £6 for it. It has been so well repaired that its 
original form has not been altered, and somewhat resembles fig. 586, 
p. 53, in Sir W. Wilde's ' Catalogue' of the gold articles in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy ; differing from the generality of these ornaments 
in the stem not being cylindrical, but of somewhat quadrangular form. The 
hoop is very slender, swelling slightly in the centre, and the two termi- 
nal cups are of wine-glass form, measuring 1 inch across the rims. It is 
4| inches across the cups, and weighs 1 oz. 9 dwts. 5 grs." 

Mr. Day then exhibited, as illustrating the ornament in 
question, an antique Irish bronze fibula, and an Indian 
silver one, as also a specimen of the African bronze ring- 
money, all of which resemble it very much in form. It was 
remarked that the Indian silver brooch or armlet, which- 
ever it was, was ornamented with a pattern bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to our opus Hibernicum. Mr. Day also 
exhibited a number of bronze spear-heads, brooches, and 
glass ornaments ; a more particular account of some of 
which, with engravings of the rarer varieties, will appear 
in a future number of this " Journal." 

The Rev. W. Kilbride, of Aran, Galway, forwarded 
the following criticism on the etymology of the word 
" crannog," furnished by Mr. Edward Benn at p. 20, 
supra : — 
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" Your • Journal ' for January contains an interesting account by Mr. 
Edward Benn, of various curious antiques found in his locality. Towards 
the close of his paper, however, he indulges in some fanciful speculations 
respecting the etymology of a few Irish words. These I wish to notice, 
in hopes that hereafter some greater care may be paid to such matters ; 
for if zeal masters discretion, and fancy is allowed to run riot, then anti- 
quarian lore, which, if properly pursued, may lead to some useful result, 
will inevitably become the scoff of the unthinking and uncandid. 

"Mr. Benn, too, I hope, will kindly forgive these remarks, as they are 
not intended for him in any way personally, but are simply directed 
against a system, long prevalent, of playing fast and loose with the poor 
old Irish tongue. 

" Mr. Benn thus writes : i On the subject of the meaning of the word 
"crannog'M will make some observations. The first syllable, cran, signifies 
a dead tree — a tree lying on end, as opposed to crieve, a living or standing 
tree ; it signifies a log, a trunk of a tree, a stake. The second syllable is 
our word "egg," first applied to the shell of an egg used as a drinking ves- 
sel/ &c. 

"fe are thus informed, without the least show of authority, that 
' crannog' is a compound word, whose first syllable, cran, signifies a log, 
stake or dead tree, in opposition to crieve, a living one. Now, with the 
greatest deference, I beg leave to deny that either of these statements, or 
definitions, whichever they may be called, is in any way correct. 

" Irish is a very figurative language — more so, perhaps, than any of 
our learned men have as yet even guessed. The original and primary 
meanings of the words have been partially, and are still, being gradually 
lost. In printed works and dictionaries, Irish words are translated by their 
supposed English equivalents ; but the Irish student knows, by sad ex- 
perience,how different this is to the fact. Two common words will easily 
explain this — bopup, generally translated ' door/ and C0151I. What is 
the meaning of this last word ? Why, when an English speaker says 
' rake the fire/ an Irishman, to express the same or a similar idea, says, 
C0151I an ceifle; but not more diverse the words themselves than the 
sense conveyed by them. Now, C0151I is the word employed in the Litany 
of the Irish version of the Prayer Book to translate the sentence, ' Spare 
us, Good Lord.' Mere Irish readers have been greatly puzzled with this 
word, and can by no means either account for its use or explain it ; but 
had its original meaning been explored, they would have found it to 
convey the idea of ' preservation by covering over.' 

" Thus l crann' (always spelled with a double n) is generally applied 
to a tree with its branches and leaves, as cpafi na coille, trees of the 
wood. But its primary meaning refers to some massive object of timber, 
standing straight and erect, just as forest trees do. 

" Hence, a vessel's mast is called ' crann/ as cpcm-peoil, from the 
material of which it is made, its erect position, and also size. 

"From all this, it can be easily seen how far-fetched Mr. Benn's de- 
finition of this word is. It does not mean a dead tree, or log, or stake, but 
rather the contrary. 

" No doubt ' crann' is often used in composition with other words, 
such as paop-cpafi, cpafl-cdrjbail, but in these instances it most com- 
monly signifies 'wood.' Saop means any artisan except a worker of 
metals. When joined to cpcm, the idea of felling timber, or a tree, is 
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included with the further erne of working it up afterwards ; but it would 
be ridiculous to translate it as a log or stake- artisan. 

"'Crieve,' Mr. Benn further states, is a living tree as opposed to a 
dead one. In this also he is very much mistaken. There is no opposition 
at all in the words. * Creeve' (the common way of spelling it in English) 
is in Irish cpaob, and simply means a small branch with other branchlets 
attached thereto. It is generally applied to oat branches, as cpuob 
coipce, but seldom or never to the branches of a tree, which are called 

" The last syllable in 'crannog/ Mr. Benn further states, is derived from 
' ugh' (pronounced like the ' o ' in do), Nothing but etymology run mad 
could arrive at such a conclusion. 

"Ug, an egg, there can be little doubt, is cognate with the English 
word egg ; but Mr. Benn errs greatly when he tells us, ' this term was 
first applied to the shell of an egg, 1 &c. It has no reference, as far as I 
know, to either shell or shape, blaopg is the Irish term for the former, 
and ug refers to the material, or substance contained in this blaosg or 
shell. O5 is the terminal form of hundreds of Irish words. Sometimes it 
carries the force of a ' diminutive,' but more frequently not. Crannog is 
no doubt formed in the same manner as cnapdg, the name usually applied 
to a wild bee's nest, and derived from the noun cuap — any conical hollo w, 
— with the diminutive ending, 05, attached thereto. 

" In some country places the old kind of pulpits or forms was called 
crannog, and in others, crannghail, or crannghaoil, a word of a somewhat 
similar meaning. This latter word, too, was the Irish term for a hurdle, 
and was commonly used for those wicker chimneys, so common formerly in 
country cottages. Mr. Benn, I hope, will thus see that his etymology for 
the word * crannog' will not stand the test of criticism. 

" In another paper in the same ' Journal,' Mr. Atkinson, of London, 
supposes the word ' rath ' means ' a place of assembly.' If he can give 
any proof, even a pregnant hint to that effect, it will be thankfully re- 
ceived." 

Mr. J. O'Beirne Crowe sent the following communica- 
tion on the same subject : — 

" I think it a great pity that men who really can do something, nay, 
a great deal, in certain walks of learning, will yet persist in attempting 
other walks, a single correct bearing of which they have never taken the 
trouble to ascertain. Mr. Benn seems to me to be one of these. That 
philology is not his forte is no disparagement to him as a scholar, but that 
he should indulge in philology without the necessary preparation is, in my 
mind, a piece of great folly. Nothing could be so childish as his dead 
epemn and live cpaeb. Even in ancient Irish cpomn is a living tree = 
Lat. arbor, lp machip a pocho peippm cachn oen-chpann : (Every 
single tree is mother of its proper offspring) ; gl. mater proprii foetus una- 
quaeque arbor. (Zeuss, Gram. Celt. p. 999.) In the Irish word epemn, as 
well as in its form in the sister dialects — Welsh, pren ; Armorican, prenn — 
the idea of a growing tree is sometimes entirely lost in the general term 
timber. This is specially the case in Armorican, in which language prenn 
never means a living tree. Thus Villemarque, in his Breton dictionary : 
'prenn (s. m.) du bois in general et particulierement celui qui est mis in 
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oeuvre : c'est equivalent du Latin lignum.'' The Breton word for arbor 
is gwezen, gwe% = Ir. pit) ; Welsh and Cornish, gulden. It is probable Mr. 
Benn has been looking into Yillemarque, and looking over our native Cor- 
mac. As for cpaeb, it has no reference to life or death. Even an in- 
strument used as a hand-bell in the courts of our ancient kings was called 
cpaeb, from its branching pendents. 

" Cparmoc, later cpannog. The termination -aca in Gaulish becomes 
-ach in Irish ; and ~auc, or -ac in old Welsh ; in modern Welsh -awg. This 
is a well-known rule. We find, however, certain Welsh words ending 
m-awg, which end in Irish, not in the normal -ach, but in -oc : thus the 
Irish cumneoc, a Y3hurn, is in Welsh, cunnawg. But as the W. cunnawg, 
if equal to a Gaulish cunnaca, would in Ir. be cunnach ; and as this form 
does not exist in Ir., we must presume that cumneoc is an original cun- 
nanca — the termination -anca being normal in Gaulish, and that the Welsh 
was borrowed from the Irish, or formed on a false analogy, since n before 
c is retained in Welsh, but rejected in Irish. The Ir. peboc, a hawk, and 
the W. hebawg (id.) is another example. Now, cpannoc I conceive to be 
one of this class of words, and to be equal to a Gaulish crannanca. So 
much for the form ; as to the meaning, I think the following remarks will 
help us to it : — 

" The Latinized crannocus occurs in two passages in Bymer'sFoedera, 
&c. : ' quinque villas cum duobus millibus cranocis bladi tribus molen- 
dinis eombusserunt' (An. 1275) : in another passage occur the words 
4 centum crannocos frumenti.' Here we find cpannoc meaning a measure, 
that is to say, a small vessel. This is confirmed by a gloss in the Senchus 
Mor, lately published for the Master of the Bolls, p. 152 : .1. cpanboga 
beca nabic an alloc im an abpap (little rods [recte holders] they 
used to have formerly about the materials). There is a passage in the 
'Sailing of the Curach of Mael Duin' (H. 2. 16, T. C. D.), where cpan- 
ndn is applied to the curach : ap bfpiuc bonpuc Dfa ocup po-gab t)fa ap 
cpanndn pemomn : — ' It is straight God has led us, and God has taken 
our little tree (cpanndn) before us.' The portion of the tale in which 
this passage occurs is wanting in Lebor na htJidre, and it is probable that 
the original term was cpannoc, which the modern and bad scribe of 
H. 2. 16, altered into cpanndn, supposing the termination to be diminu- 
tive. My view, however, is in no way affected by regarding cpannoc as 
diminutive. 

" JSTow, the transition from the meaning small vessel to ship, or to large 
residence, is in perfect analogy to the transition of the meaning of the word 
long, which originally meant a small vessel for washing, &c, and which 
afterwards came to mean specially a ship, and generally any large house 
or receptacle. In the Book of Armagh, the Lat. vas (ace.) is glossed by 
the ace. lomg : in the 4 Brudin Daderga' a certain lady is described as 
washing in a beautiful long : in ancient Tara we had two large houses 
each called a long : while in the ' Vision of Adamnan,' Lebor na hUidre, the 
celestial city itself is called the long of the nine orders of heaven. With 
regard to the origin of the word long, I may say that it has nothing 
whatever to do with the Lat. i long a navis,' all our philologists notwith- 
standing, but of this I shall have occasion to speak in another place. 1 

* I may subjoin, however, that long is loan-words from Latin. Up to the pub- 
only one of the large number of pretended lication of my " Daim Liacc" (Dublin, 
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I see that Mr. Atkinson, in referring to rath, supposes a connexion 
with the Teutonic rath, as in reichsrath, and that the word means a ' place 
of assembly.' On the former of these two points I shall say nothing just 
now, but I may say that the Ir. pach is never used to mean a 'place of 
assembly.' A good deal has been written on the words pach, lep, and 
bun, their distinction and respective meaning, but the following passages 
will show that they have not yet been properly treated. They will also 
show that all three are required to constitute a royal residence, while the 
pach, one or more, and lep, which must be always combined, constitute 
a non- royal residence. Nf bot bun at) 5cm pfgu : it shall not be a dim 
without kingship. (Leb. Ollam. Book of Ballymote.) Here we see that 
a residence not belonging to a sovereign is not a dim. 

" About the sixth century, Mongan ruled the district around his palace 
of Hath Mbr Maige Lini in the county of Antrim. The celebrated poet 
Forgoll and his company were staying with him: — T)iam bof ban 
popgoll pill la THongan peccn ant), luib THongon ap bun cpdc t>i 
loo peccn anb. popic inn ecpme 00 munub a aiciucca : — ' Now, as 
poet Eorgoll was with Mongan on a time, Mongan goes upon dim, a period 
of day on a time. He finds the poetlet at learning of his lesson.' (Leb. 
na hIJidre). Here we have the bun the dwelling of poet Eorgoll and 
his company. 

"The whole place was surrounded with three concentric ridges or 
circles (raths). A certain personage is making his way towards the 
palace : — boling ppipp a cpanb pin cap na ce6pa pacha comboi pop 
idp lip; bi pubiu combof pop Idp pig-caige : — 'he leaped with that 
shaft over the three raths until he was on floor of les; from that until he 
was on floor of king-house? Here the les and the Icing-house were within the 
raths, circles or ridges, and so also was the dim. From this we see that the 
whole place consisted of three raths (enclosing circles or ridges) — a les, a dim, 
and a king-house, or palace. Now, it is evident that, so far as the name is 
concerned, a royal residence might be called a pach, as it was here, or a 
lep, or a bun. No special inference, then, can be drawn from either of 
these names being applied to any residence, save this : that if dim is the 
name, it must be a royal residence : if rath or les, it need not. I may ob- 
serve, that pach, which means a circle, a wheel, is properly applied to the 
enclosing ridge, and then transferred to the whole place, just as the English 
court, which means a circle, has been transferred in the same way. "Rach = 
poc, Lat. rota. The form, poc, wheel, is the more usual; pac is also fre- 
quent : cappac ba pach, 4 a chariot of two wheels.' (Brocan's Hymn, 
Lib. Hymnorum.) But of these three words, as well as pich, which was 
also applied to an ancient Irish residence, I shall speak elsewhere." 



1867), the very venerable patriarchal loanword, like N. H. G. inmster, from 

word mum wp, family, used to designate the Lat. monasterium. In the same 

the inhabitants of a chieftain's territory writer's edition of O'Donovan's " Cor- 

(Comp. Caesar' s/<wm7«V)5, " Gallic War," pas- mac," however, just published, he runs 

sim), and in Christian times applied also away (sub v. mumcep), from the monas- 

to a religious Superior's society, was set tery, never alludes to his having been 

down as a loan-word from the Lat. mo- there at all, or to who or what seduced 

nasterium. Thus Dr. Whitley Stokes him out of it, and gives exactly my inter- 

(" Goidilica," p. 31) says that mumcep is pretation. Vid. "Daim Liacc," and 

unquestionably, as Siegfried thought, a Stokes's " Cormac." 

3hd seh,, vol. 1. 2 1 
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Mr. Robert Day, Jun., F.S. A., exhibited a small bronze 
figure from his collection, and sent the following obser- 
vations regarding it : — 

" The bronze figure which is faithfully represented, full size, in the 
plate which faces this page, was purchased by me, in 1862, from a ' ma- 
rine store' dealer residing at Athlone, who informed me that it was found 
in the graveyard of Clonmacnoise. It has suffered so little from the 
effects of time, that a considerable portion of the heavy gilding still re- 
mains on its surface, and the various patterns that ornament the kilt and 
pointed head dress, are yet as sharp as when the figure came from the 
maker's hands. Mr. Clibborn, of the Eoyal Irish Academy, to whom the 
Eev. James Graves sent a proof impression of the woodcut, has suggested 
that it probably was once attached to the Shrine of St. Manchan, and ac- 
counted for its being found at Clonmacnoise by its having been accidentally 
knocked off the shrine when it was being carried in procession there. 
This most interesting shrine was exhibited in the Dublin Exhibition of 
1853 ; a cast was then taken from it which is in the Museum of the Eoyal 
Irish Academy, and the shrine itself is on the altar of the Roman Catho- 
lic chapel of the parish of Lemanahan, King's County, having been 
given up to the keeping of the priest of that parish by Robert Mooney, Esq., 
of The Doone, in that county, with whose family it had been deposited 
for a long period. On learning from the Rev. James Graves Mr. Clib- 
born' s suggestion, I took the figure to Dublin, and waited on that gentle- 
man, who, with his unvaried and ready kindness, unlocked the case that 
contained the electrotype of the shrine, and we were enabled to fix on the 
exact spot where the figure exactly fitted. It was found to resemble, in 
respect of style and scale, the ten effigies that still remain on the shrine ? 
and is similar in the heavy features, the long and prominent nose, the 
ribbed pattern of the sleeves and sides of the body dress, the peculiar cut 
of the frock or kilt, and the double T pattern on its left hand portion. 
This peculiar pattern occurs on all the figures, but they differ in the form 
of the head dress, the effigies on the shrine having round and conical head 
coverings, while this has the pointed mitre, which probably indicates epis- 
copacy. The arrangement of the hands also differs from those of the ten 
figures; they all hold something in one or both hands, but this has the hands 
simply placed on the breast in a state of repose. Mr. Clibborn' s conjecture 
has, therefore, been fully borne out. In comparing the one with the other, 
the style of ornament on both is identical, and the school of art that pro- 
duced the shrine produced the figure also. There can be no doubt that the 
figure illustrated in our plate is one of those original ornaments of the 
shrine of St. Manchan, supposed to have been irrecoverably lost." 

Mr. Graves observed that, in his opinion, this most in- 
teresting figure was not that of an ecclesiastic. Dr. Petrie, 
who engraved two similar figures, apparently from the 
Shrine of St. Manchan, in the first volume of the " Dublin 
Penny Journal," p. 97, gives one which resembled Mr. 
Day's antique, " as an example . . of a warrior helmeted, 
and wearing the philibeg, or kilt" The head of Mr. Day's 





Bronze Figure purchased at Aihlone, and said to have been found at Clonmacnoise. 

[Full size.] 
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figure was, in his (Mr. Graves's) opinion, defended by a 
conical helmet with cheek pieces, and the character of the 
dress was very unecclesiastical ; he thought that the ribbed 
pattern of the sleeves and body covering was meant for a 
rude representation of chain mail. In the second figure 
engraved by Petrie the dress was very different, and unmis- 
takably that of an ecclesiastic, the chasuble being clearly 
denoted. On the whole, he considered Mr. Day's antique 
to be a most valuable and interesting example of the Irish 
military costume of the twelfth century. 

He could not avoid remarking, that the identification 
of this fragment of the shrine of St. Manchan gave proof 
of the great benefit which Associations like theirs conferred 
on archeology. So long as this antique remained shut up 
in Mr. Day's museum its true value was not apparent ; but 
the publicity given to it by exhibition at their meeting 
served to bring out its connexion with one of the most in- 
teresting remains of ancient Irish art, and to fix its date. 
Mr. Clibborn's reply to his inquiry was as follows : — 

" I hasten to reply to yours of yesterday. I find the bronze figure, 
judging by the engraving you send me, is the same in respect of style and 
scale with the remaining bronze effigies on the shrine of St. Manchan. It 
differs from the ten now on the shrine, individually, but may have a special 
likeness to some of the figures which are extant, but not in this museum, 
and which certainly belonged to it formerly. The first moment I have of 
leisure I will see if it has any special likeness to any of those absent figures, 
which have been published by Petrie and others. 

"The single pointed mitre on this figure is not found on any of the 
effigies alluded to, but there are in this museum two examples of bishops 
so represented, in bronze and copper (electrotype), and both of them be- 
long to the same, or a somewhat earlier school of art, wearing this peculiar 
head dress, which clearly indicates episcopacy, in one or other form in 
which it existed among the ancient Irish religious communities. 

" The peculiarly heavy features, long and prominent nose, waved beard, 
and the waved pattern of the sleeves and sides of the dress, are identical 
with those of the figures on the shrine. The cut of the frock or dress is 
also the same, and the lines of ornamental embroidery or pattern are simi- 
lar, but not exactly the same, with any on the shrine figures, which all 
differ from each other in these particulars, but the design, on the left hand 
slip, which we may call a T pattern, or rather others of the same type, 
occur, on every one of the ten figures, whose dresses are critically of the 
same fashion with that of this figure. 

" The arrangement of the hands of this figure differs from those of the 
hands of the ten figures, but these all differ from each other. They all hold 
a something in one or other, or in both hands, but this figure has the hands 
simply placed on the chest in a state of repose. In this respect it differs 
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from them all; for, while vitality is clearly indicated by the actions repre-. 
sented, this attitude might have implied death ; though it might be argued, 
that the hands should have been actually crossed if the artist had intended 
to convey that meaning. But the nail hole on the chest, which was neces- 
sary to secure the figure to the timber body of the shrine, seems to have 
prevented the hands being crossed, and the fingers displayed. 

" It is a great pity that the legs have been lost, as the second nail hole, 
made in the ten figures on the shrine, is through the bits of bronze which 
connect the feet of all the figures : now, as the distances between every 
pair of nail holes on the shrine are different, it follows, almost to a cer- 
tainty, that if the legs of this figure had not been broken off, we might have 
been able to find its place on this very shrine, or at least prove almost that 
another shrine had existed like it. 

" There is evidence, in the existence of a figure in the same art, that 
another shrine like it did exist, and we have a fragment of interlaced work 
which must have been part of a cross similar to those on each side of the 
shrine of St. Manchan. 

" This figure is like one of the ten on the shrine, in the absence of a 
sort of girdle just above the patterns, which seem to indicate a kilt. The 
dress may carry the costume back to the Roman period, though it may have 
been the custom in Ireland and England to wear tight breeches made with 
the stuff cut bias, after the fashion of a dress in this museum, which was 
found in a turf bog, and which mode of dress seems to be represented in 
several of the plates published in Mr. Westwood's great book, on the Saxon 
and Irish MSS., of which a copy has lately been added to this library. 

" The plaster cast of the shrine of St. Manchan in this museum is not 
sharp enough to enable one to recover all the details of the patterns, which 
seem to have been much worn in the original when the impressions were 
made ; while the patterns, if represented correctly in your woodcut, seem to 
be in such good condition, and so very sharp, they indicate but little wear 
in the original figure. Thus, it looks as if this figure of yours, if a part of 
the original decoration of St. Manchan* s shrine, so called, may have been 
knocked off it by some accident during a procession in the graveyard at 
Clonmacnoise, and thus that place may have been the original locus of this 
shrine, which appears to be regal by its patterns of mammae crosses, which 
are exceptional, as memorials of clerics of any denomination, though used 
to decorate memorials of laymen of royal rank so late as the Crusades. 

" The title of this shrine looks very ambiguous, and its original elegance 
and enormous cost lead one to infer it was never intended for a ' little 
monk,' but for a king, or a person deemed to be of royal rank — as the 
ancestor of a ruling prince." 

The Rev. George H. Reade, sent the following paper 
on Rathwhelan, a seat of O'Faolan, the ancient lord of the 
Decies, near Dunmore East, Barony of Gualtier, county of 
Water ford : — 

" It sometimes happens that an unexpected discovery rewards the dry 
details of an antiquarian's researches, and such was my lot last summer 
when examining the many very interesting relics of antiquity near Dun- 
more, a locality which will well employ the summer holiday of any mem- 
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ber of the Driasdust family, as he will find in a short distance round food 
for his favourite study, from the earliest Pagan times down to the days of 
Queen Elizabeth's Pacata Hibernia. The circle of standing stones sur- 
rounding the well-preserved stone grave of some Irish chieftain, on the 
summit of Carriek a Dhirra, already described in our ' Journal,' will well 
reward investigation. The remnant of the very old church of Kilmacomb, 
just beneath, is interesting, not merely for its very great age and simple 
style of architecture, but also as still retaining within its ruined walls one 
of those rude unfashioned baptismal fonts known by the Irish by the name 
Bullawn, and now so rarely seen. The preceptory and church of the 
Knights of St. John, at Crook, of which there are, I believe, but three or 
four instances in Ireland, will also afford food for solitary musings, as, 
although their house is almost a ruin, and their church, with its three tall 
lancets in the east window, is nearly smothered up by modern interments ; 
yet the sparkling water of their perennial well still bubbles up beneath its 
cut stone arch as pellucid as ever, and gives its fresh supply to the place of 
the ancient fish pond, now merely a swamp, and thence passes on to- 
wards the traces of the gardens. On the ruins of their churches' walls he 
will find in thick profusion that very rare fern ceterach officinalis, so much 
used as a powerful styptic by the monks of old, and so likely to be of 
double use to a fraternity who literally represented the Church Militant, 
which rare plant I have little doubt was specially brought there by the 
Knights for its most useful medicinal purposes, and which still flourishes 
as luxuriantly as ever — 

* While the Knights are dust, 
Their good swords rust.' 

" In the village of Dunmore, overhanging ' the Cove,' will be found an 
early structure of the Norman conquerors now degraded into a butcher's 
slaughter house ; it is an enormous round tower, similar to that upon the Wa- 
terford quay, called Reginald's, and most strongly and ingeniously fortified 
by an internal porch and double doorway, with a second opening above for 
pouring down destructive missiles upon those who may have forced the 
outer door. I know I am venturous in calling this and the Waterford 
tower, to which it is so similar, Norman towers, especially as I have read 
the authoritative inscription upon that at Waterford ; but did the Nor- 
mans borrow this mode of structure from the Danes ? These towers are 
loopholed in the same way, and the apertures of the cloaca maxima are iden- 
tically the same as in the numerous unquestioned specimens of Norman Ar- 
chitecture ; the only difference is, these are round, the other square; and I 
may ask, where is there another specimen of stone work of the Danes, and 
such proof of their attention to cleanliness, not hitherto considered one of 
their characteristics ? The true Dun-more, called < Sheanoon,' which is be- 
side Power's Hotel, is fast passing away. The harbour improvements have 
caused the obliteration of a great portion of it ; part of the great ditch de- 
fending the land side still exists, with traces of smaller defences, in the 
green sward, and various inside ramparts, similar in age, I believe, as 
they are in appearance, to the lines of defence at Bagenbon Head and at 
Rathwhelan. I found in it one of the ancient flint knives, a mark of very 
great antiquity. As my stay at Dunmore was lengthened beyond expec- 
tation, I had exhausted these relics, when a friend said, ' you have not 
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seen Kathwhelan old church, which is fully as old as Jftlmaoomb.' I 
found, however, that my friend was wholly mistaken in his estimate of the 
age of that church ; it was simply one of those ugly old barn-like structures 
of the sixteenth century, the plaster still adhering to the walls ; and I was 
afterwards informed by the ' oldest inhabitant' of Dunmore, that ' his fa- 
ther knew those that had attended service in it.' Turning away disap- 
pointed, my eye caught traces of those well-known low green aggers, 
rounded on top, and covered with the thick close velvetty verdure of the 
very ancient fortifications, so often met with along the southern shores of 
Ireland, and about which very little is generally known. The only reply 
to all queries as to their builders being : ' the Danes in ould times.' Upon 
further examination, I traced the lines of defence of great part of what 
seemed to have been a fortified camp or residence ; the portion towards the 
sea side had been used up by the farmer, but from what appeared to have been 
the central residence, to the ravine at the other side, all was tolerably per- 
fect. The place of defence had been erected over the edge of a ravine, 
which ran inland from the sea, where it was called Eathwhelan Cove, and 
skirting the front of the camp, turned sharp to the right, close to Eath- 
whelan church : at this spot, a small but very perfect oval fort or rath 
was placed, and behind it a square enclosure. In what I believe to have been 
the centre, were other square enclosures with passages of communication, 
and some of them with traces of small outworks for defending the corners. 
Upon inquiry, I found that the land about was the property of Lord Stuart 
de Decies, that the. fort was called Eathwhelan, and the farm Eathmoy- 
lan (the Irish M and "W are, I believe, interchangeable) ; that there 
only remained about 200 acres, the property of the Lord of Decies in the 
Barony, which is now called Gall-tir, or land of the stranger. I thus found 
that I had stumbled upon an ancient residence of the princely family of 
O'Paolan, Lords of Deesi, for so many centuries owners of the country 
around, and the gallant defenders of Waterford against the Normans, their 
inheritance then passing away and becoming known as ' the land of the 
stranger' — Gall-tir. Traces of similar ditches or fences exist close to the 
entrance of the Cove from the sea, and immediately over that wondrous and 
beautiful excavation in the soft stratum of the old red sand stone, known 
as Eathwhelan Cave, and forming one of the many ' Lions' of Dunmore. 

" The OTaolans, Lords of Decies, were amongst the oldest, and not 
the least celebrated families of Ireland, and can be traced as Lords of Deesi 
from the seventh century, until the Norman Conquest. In ' the Book of 
Eights,' the annual subsidy of the King of Decies is stated to be * a ship 
well rigged, a gold-hilted sword, a horse in rich furniture, also eight ships, 
eight men slaves, eight women slaves, eight coats of mail, eight shields, 
eight swords, and eight horses. ' The first three are the gifts of the King 
of Caiseal to him. The tribute of the Lord of Decies to the King of Caiseal 
is stated thus : — ' In time of peace, 2000 chosen hogs, 1000 cows ; and in 
time of war, 1000 oxen, 1000 sheep, 1000 cloaks, and 1000 milch cows.' 
The second stipend to the King of Deesi from the King of Caiseal is described 
in 'Leabhar-na-Gheart,' p. 73, as — i 8 bond men, 8 brown -haired women, 10 
ships, 8 shields, 8 swords for wounding, and 8 horses brought across the 
green sea.' The Prince of Decies also paid to the King of Tara 50 oxen, 
50 sows, and 50 young pigs ; he received 8 good steeds of high distinction, 
and 8 green cloaks, besides, with, as we may suppose to fasten them, 8 
pins of findroine, or white bronze. ' Book of Eights,' p. 257. 
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" Decies, in Irish, Deesi, was an ancient Irish territory comprising the 
greater part of the county of Waterford ; it had its name from the Deisigh, 
a tribe descended from Fiacha Snide, a son of Feilimidh Keachtmar, who 
was monarch of Ireland in the second century. Fiacha Suide was brother 
of the celebrated Con of the Hundred Battles, monarch of Ireland ; hence, 
the Deisians, his descendants, were a branch of the Heremonians; the 
Deesi possessed, in the first instance, a large territory in Meath, and their 
name is retained in the Earony of Deece in that county ; these were called 
Deesi of Teamrach or Tara, to distinguish them from the Waterford 
Deesi. In the third century, Aongus, Prince of Decies of Meath, grandson 
of Fiacha Suide, resenting the exclusion of his own branch from the mo- 
narchy, rebelled against King Cormac, and with a large body of forces 
broke into the palace of Tara, wounded Cormac, and killed his son Ceal- 
lach, A. D. 278. Cormac having quelled this rebellion in seven battles, 
drove Aongus into Mumha (Munster), where Olioll Ollum, King of Mun- 
ster, granted them the lands extending from the river Suir southwards to 
the sea, and from Lismore to Cean Oreodain (Creden Head), comprising 
nearly the whole territory, which was afterwards called "Waterford ; and 
they gave to that district the name Deesi, or !Na-n-Deesi, called also Deesi 
Mumhan to distinguish it from Deesi Meath. This name is still retained in 
the baronies of Decies. This tribe becoming very powerful and numerous, 
Aongus, King of Munster, in the fifth centnry, conferred on them additional 
lands, extending north of the Eiver Suir, as far as Corca Eathrach, com- 
prising the country called Machaire Caiseal, or the plain of Cashel. This 
territory was distinguished by the name of Tuaisceart Deise, or North 
Decies; and the old territory was called Deise Deesceart, or South Decies. 
The principal families were, the O'Faolans, styled Princes of Decies, and 
the O'Erics, chiefs in Decies, both of the same descent : they were thus 
designated by O'Heerin: — 

i Two mild chiefs, whom I do not conceal, 
Rule over the Desies, which I affirm, 
O'Bric, who enforced all its tributes, 
And also the wise and fair 0'Felan.' 

The Deesi are very frequently mentioned in the Annals of Ireland by the 
Four Masters, from the days of St. Patrick, amongst whose ancestors he 
is named in the poem of Flann of the Monastery (Monaster Boice) — 

1 Patrick, Abbot of all Ireland, son of Calphrann, son of Fotaide, 
Son of Deisse, not fit to be mispraised, son of Cormac Mor,' &c. 

down to the sixteenth century. In A. D. 666, Eran Finn was their chief. 
A. D. 700, the ' Annals of Ulster* state ' Jugulatio Oonaill Mic Suibhne 
regis Na-n-Deisi ;' but it appears to have been A. D. 964, that the O'Fao- 
lans inherited the title, and there are very many notices of their battles 
and quarrels for many generations. A feud between the two families, O'Eric 
and O'Faolan, took place A. D. 1031, when Murray, the son of Eric, slew 
Diarmed, son of Donal O'Faolan, at the battle of Sliabh gua, in the county 
of "Waterford : in revenge, the O'Faolan branch burned Murray, son of 
Brie A. D. 1051 ; and in 1059, they smothered Maelseachlainn, of the 
O'Bric family, in a cave, very probably Eathwhelan cave before mentioned ; 
in 1067, the O'Eric blinded O'Faolan, he lived until 1085, when the Four 
Masters made this entry: — 'The blind Ua Faelan, Lord of the Deesi, died.' 
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So the annals continue, the O'Brics and O'Faolans murdering, and being 
murdered until the times of Dermod Mac Murrough — the O'Brie of 1151, 
being killed by a man who bore an odd name 4 the short man of the 
Churn — Gearr na-g Cuenneog.' The annals relate, that Connor O'Brien, 
and his conspirators in the murder of Murray, were killed immediately af- 
ter that murder by UaFaolan, Lord of the Deesi Mumhan, who did this deed 
for Euadrhi Ua Conchobhar (Eoderick O'Connor). We find the O'Faolan 
joined with the Danes in the defence of Waterford in 1170, when attacked 
by the army of Mac Murrogh and Fitzstephen, and he seems to have been 
a faithful ally, as in the attack upon that city by Eichard de Clare, Earl 
Strongbow, with Hervy de Monte Mareseo, and Eaymond le Gros, Malachy, 
Prince of Decies, fought by their side for three days, and bravely repulsed 
the enemy several times, but at last the city was taken, and amongst the pri- 
soners were Eeginald the Dane, and Malachy O'Faolan : they were at once 
condemned to death ; but Dermod Mac Murrough interceded for the life of 
O'Faolan, because of his daughter Eva, whom he had brought that day to 
marry Strongbow ; 700 are stated to have been killed. For some time 
after the head of the family retained their title as lords of Deesi, as the 
annals mention A. D. 1205, ' Donald O'Faolan, Lord of the Deesi of Muns- 
ter, died.' The contentious spirit of the race, however, was not so easily 
quelled, as in A.D. 1208, the O'Faolan killed David the Briton, Bishop of 
Waterford, who was kinsman to Meyler Fitzhenry, Lord Justice of Ireland ; 
this unfortunate English Bishop had been appointed by his countrymen 
against the wishes of the Irish, and he entered into a long contest with 
O'Heda, the Irish Bishop of Lismore, whose rights and possessions he had 
usurped, and, therefore, O'Faolan killed him. 

" After this act he seems to have lost all power, and was probably 
driven from his stronghold at Eathwhelan, as the family henceforwards 
drops out of history, and some of them are only occasionally noticed as 
bards and poets, thus : 'A.D. 1378, John O'Faolan, poet, died;' l A. D. 
1431, Owen O'Faolan, poet, died ;' ' A. D. 1451, Gillapatrick Oge O'Faolan, 
a distinguished poet, died.' The last trace of this great family is noticed 
under ' A.D. 1510, Farrell O'Faolan, professor of poetry, died.' 

"Part of the O'Faolan territory was granted by Henry II. to Eobert 
le Poer, his Marshall, consisting of the whole of Decies and the city of 
"Waterford ; the Le Poers were, at various periods, from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries, created Barons of Curraghmore, Viscounts of 
Decies, and Earls of Tyrone. The Beresford family, by intermarriage with 
the Le Poers, took their titles. Perhaps the 200 acres round Eathwhelan, 
now the property of Lord Stuart de Decies, was left in the possession of the 
O'Faolans, until the murder of the English Bishop of Waterford, although 
the great bulk of their property was confiscated after the siege of Water- 
ford, above mentioned : the family bore the title of Lords of Decies until 
at least A. D. 1208. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth a grant was made 
to Captain Fortescue, of Credan Head, and 2000 acres, a property still 
enjoyed by his descendants. Thus these lowly mounds and faintly traced 
lines of defence in the long enduring peat of Eathwhelan, form the only 
remains of this princely family. The plan and sections facing this page, 
and which will serve to give an idea of the remaining earth-works of 
Eathwhelan, were surveyed and executed by Ernest Goold, Esq., C. E., 
who has accompanied the drawings with the following note : — 
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"'I have complied with your request regarding the plans and sections 
of the ground. I was not, I am sorry to say, able to do them with per- 
fect accuracy. They will, however, I think, enable a person to realise 
pretty well the position of the encampment. 

" i You will notice that I have shown two cross sections (the posi- 
tions of which are marked on the plan), my object being to show the 
character of the only two possible entrances from the ravine. In all 
other cases the cliff presents an escarpment resembling that shown in the 
section on line D. Along the line A B the slope is about 1 in 4. On 
E F about 1 to 1-5, or nearly an angle of 45°. Hence, inasmuch as the 
fort commands the slope on line A B, and that it is far more suitable for 
egress and ingress than that on E F, and the fact that E F is not defended, 
would, I think, favour the conclusion to which I have come, viz., that, 
supposing that there was an entrance from the ravine, it was along the 
line A B. There is also geological evidence of high water mark having 
once extended much farther inland than it does at present. The escarp- 
ments are all formed of red sandstone. 

" I may, perhaps, mention, that about half a mile in a south-east di- 
rection there is an oval fort, 60 feet by 40 feet, still defending the ravine 
which runs in that direction. It has two entrances, the line joining which 
runs north and south, and the entrances seem to have been thus : — 

This rath is held in high veneration by the people around 
here, for it seems that some time ago they went to look for 
money there, and had no sooner commenced than sounds were 
heard like the bellowing of a bull, accompanied by the rattle of 
chains proceeding from under the ground ! Were these ancient mound - 
makers fulfilling the words of Yirgil, ' Exoriare aliquis ex nostris et ossibus 
ultor/ at having their sacred rest disturbed ? 

" Those who were money-hunting at least thought so, for shovels and 
spades, pickaxes and crowbars, were left to the mysterious visitor, while 
our friends spoke in hushed voices over their fires, and raked up traditions, 
all but forgotten." 

Mr. Prim said that, with the kind permission of Major 
the Hon. L. Agar Ellis, M. P., he was enabled to exhibit 
some interesting documents from amongst the records pre- 
served at Gowran Castle. It would be remembered that 
the head of the house of Agar, now represented by the 
Viscount Clifden, had for a considerable period been the 
patron of the municipalities of Thomastown and Gowran, 
and the documents to which he would first draw attention 
were connected with those now extinct corporations. He 
would begin with a copy of the charter of Queen Mary, 
granted in the first year of her reign (A. D. 1553) " to the 
sovereign and burgesses of Thomastown, formerly called the 
town of Grenan, or by whatsoever name the said sovereign 
and burgesses were called or know r n, and to their succes- 
sors," that they and their successors should from thence- 

3rd her , vol r 2 K 
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forth for ever be a body corporate, consisting of a sovereign 
and burgesses, and that they should have a perpetual suc- 
cession ; and that the then sovereign, and his successors, 
sovereigns of the said town, should have and receive such 
and the like jurisdiction, authority and power, in cases ju- 
dicial, and in the cognizance of pleas in all and singular 
matters and things arising within the said town or borough, 
as the soverigns of Kilkenny had used and exercised within 
the town of Kilkennv and its franchises. - Further, that 
they and their successors might yearly, and from time to 
time, elect and appoint such and the like members and offi- 
cers for regulating and governing the courts and hundreds 
of the said town, and do all other matters to the same re- 
lating, as was used in the said town of Kilkenny ; and also 
that they and their successors might have for their own 
use all and singular the fines, forfeitures and amercements 
arising within the said town and its franchises, or in any 
court within the same, without any account being ren- 
dered for the same, and also that the said sovereign and 
burgesses, and their successors, might have and hold for 
ever thereafter within the town and its franchises, a market 
on every Monday, with all and singular the liberties, privi- 
leges, tolls, customs, profits, commodities, and emoluments 
belonging to the same, in as large, similar, and ample a 
manner as was used by the burgesses of Kilkenny, or with- 
in any other town in the kingdom of Ireland holding a 
market. And further, that they should have power to hold 
a fair within the town and its franchises, on the 30th April 
and fifteen days following in every year, with the like tolls, 
customs, privileges, and emoluments as were used in the 
said town of Kilkenny or any other town in Ireland hold- 
ing fairs ; and that the said sovereign and burgesses and 
their successors, should for ever have and exercise within 
the said town and its franchises, all the rights, privileges, 
customs, authorities, and jurisdictions, which the sovereign 
and burgesses of Kilkenny claimed, held, and exercised in 
any way, under any grant from William Mariscall, Earl of 
Pembroke, or any of the Queen's progenitors, to the bur- 
gesses of Kilkenny. The next document was a translation 
of the Charter granted to Gowran by King James I., on 
the 15th September, in the sixth year of his reign (1609) 
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granting to the inhabitants that " the said town or place 
called Gowran, in the county of Kilkenny, should from hence- 
forth be called ' The Town or Borough of Gowran/ and that 
there should be a corporation and body politic, made and 
created of the inhabitants of said town, to consist of one 
portrive, twelve chief burgesses, and so many as were then 
free and inhabiting in or of the same town or borough, and 
of so many freemen as the said portrive and burgesses for 
the time being amongst themselves should thereafter think 
fit to choose or admit, according as the multitude of inhabi- 
tants should increase from time to time." Nicholas Hackett 
was named as the first portreve ; the title of the corpora- 
tion to be " The Portrive, Chief Burgesses and Freemen of 
the Town and Borough of Gowran ;" power was given to 
elect and nominate some sufficient person learned in the law 
to be recorder and town clerk of the said town during the 
pleasure of the portrive and burgesses ; and to appoint a 
sergeant of mace and all other inferior officers which they 
should think convenient and necessary for the service of 
said town, with a provision enabling persons of one trade 
to unite themselves into guilds or fraternities. This charter 
made the office of portreve an annual one, and directed that 
" the chief burgesses and freemen should for ever have free 
election in their tollsill, as well of the said portrive, to be 
chosen yearly out of the number of the said twelve bur- 
gesses, as also of all other officers and ministers, freemen 
and inhabitants of the said town, as occasion may require." 
There was also another Gowran document, being a pe- 
tition from the Corporation to the Duke of Ormonde, as 
Lord Lieutenant, in 1665, respecting the payment for the 
services which members of Parliament were at the time em- 
powered to demand from their constituents. It was as 
follows : — 

" To his Grace James Duke of Ormond Lord Lieutenant G.enerall and 
Generall Governor of Ireland. 

"The Humble Peticion of the Portreeue, Burgesses, and Commons of 
the Corporation of Gawran. 

"Humbly complaining, Sheweth : that whereas William Warden and 
John Powell, Esqrs., were chosen Burgesses for the s d Corporation to this 
p'sent Parliament, at which time the s d William Warden and John Powell, 
in publick assembly, hath promist & Engadged to scrue the said Corpo- 
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ration gratis. Yett soe it is that the said William Warden and John Powell 
have serued yo r petit" with writts from Dublin to pay them their sal- 
lary for their seruise aforesaid, amountinge to two hundred and seaven- 
teene pounds ster g , which, if obtained, will be to the utter rvine of yo r 
petit". 

" The P'misses tenderly Considered, May it therefore please yo r 
Grace to call your petit rs before yo r Grace to prove their said alle- 
gation, and in the interem to Suspend the Execution and proceed- 
ings of the s d writts. And granted, yo r pet" shall Daily pray," &c. 

"Kilkenny Castle, the 11th off October, 1665. 

"Lett this petition bee showed unto Coll. William Warden and John 
Powell aboue mentioned, upon whose answer there vnto We shall take the 
same into further consideration. 

" Ormonde. 
" Copia Yera. Attested by mee, 
" Marks Kelly, Portriffe of Gawran." 

It was a pity that they wer eleft uninformed as to the de- 
cision ultimately made by the Duke in the case. Ano- 
ther curious document was one setting out the " Rules and 
Articles to be entered into and strictly observed by the 
Honourable the Members of the Club of Athunry for Hunt- 
ing, Hawking, Setting, and Shooting," &c. in the beginning 
of the last century. 

Mr. Prim said he had now to bring before the Meeting 
the most interesting of the documents kindly confided to 
him by Major Agar Ellis for that purpose. It was one of 
the briefs held by counsel for the prosecution of the cele- 
brated orator and statesman, Harry Flood, at the Kilkenny 
Assizes, 13th April, 1770, " on an indictment against the de- 
fendant, for the wilful and malicious murder of James Agar, 
Esq., the 25th August, 1769, at Dunmore, in the county 
of the city of Kilkenny, by giving him a mortal wound near 
the left breast with a bullet shot from a pistol by Henry 
Flood, Esq*., of which wound he then and there dyed." This 
was one of the causes celebres of the last century, and, there 
being no report of the trial extant, the various deposi- 
tions at the Coroner's inquest and magisterial inquiry, and 
the other circumstances set out in the brief, rendered the 
document one of peculiar interest. The prosecution was 
urged with a degree of bitterness by the relatives of the 
gentleman who had fallen in the duel, which was fully ac- 
counted for by the animosity which had for a considerable 
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period previously subsisted between the Agar and Flood 
families, arising from a protracted struggle to secure the 
patronage of the borough of Callan, in the county of Kil- 
kenny. The Manor of Callan had belonged to the House 
of Ormonde from a very early period ; but after the attain- 
der of the second Duke, and the non-residence of his brother 
and successor, the Earl of Arran, the family of Flood, which 
had considerable property neighbouring the town of Callan, 
had acquired that interest in the parliamentary represen- 
tation and management of its municipal affairs which at 
the period was usually exercised by the Lord of the Manor. 
However, the Agar family, having, purchased the property, 
rights, and privileges of the representative of the House of 
Ormonde, considered the interest in the borough should be 
theirs, and being resisted therein by the Floods, a deadly 
feud arose, which was the cause of many fatal duels, and 
serious prosecutions for homicides, assaults, and batteries, 
resulting from collisions at elections of members of parlia- 
ment, or of sovereigns and burgesses of the town. The 
ostensible cause of the most celebrated of the duels, that to 
which the document under notice had reference, was a dis- 
pute about a case of pistols, but that dispute had originated 
in the course of the struggle for the interest in Callan. 
The constituency of Callan having been comprised of the 
burgesses and freemen, of course whoever had control of the 
Corporation possessed a dictatorship as to the parliamentary 
representation, and Mr. James Agar, brother to the Viscount 
Clifden, being the proprietor of the town, had, in the mid- 
dle of the last century, succeeded in obtaining the influence 
which he desired over the members of the Corporation to 
the extent of half the body, so that the securing of the vote 
of a single burgess, more or less, at either side, inclined the 
interest in the borough to him, or to his rival, Mr. Flood, 
of Farmley. It would seem that, in the year 1768, a wo- 
man named Bridget Knapp, wife to Francis Knapp, a 
tenant of Flood's, and residing at the village of Burnchurch, 
adjoining the demesne of Farmley, but also a burgess of Cal- 
lan, made overtures to Agar for the renouncing of the Flood 
interest, on the condition of receiving a sum of money and a 
farm on the Agar property. The negotiations were going on 
for some time, but appeared to have been brought to a close 
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towards the end of October, as the election of the sovereign 
of Callan would take place on the 29th of that month, and 
Knapp's vote would decide the election in favour of Agar's 
nominee, and oust the candidate favoured by the Floods. 
On the evening of the 28th of October, Bridget Knapp 
came to Mr. Agar, at the Red Lion Inn, Kilkenny, where 
he was staying at the time ; she had undertaken to bring 
her husband with her, but she made an excuse for his ab- 
sence, representing that he was unwilling openly to break 
with Mr. Flood, till he had Mr. Agar's personal assurance 
of the promises made to him being carried out, for which 
purpose she proposed that that gentleman should accom- 
pany her to Burnchurch in a chaise, and, having personally 
given his guarantee to Knapp, then carry him off in that 
vehicle. Agar assented, and was preparing to accompany the 
woman, when Michael Keogh, the landlord of the Red Lion, 
and his wife, interposed their advice, and strongly urged 
their lodger not to venture on the enterprise, representing 
that he was suffering from illness, and would be certain 
to take injury to his health, if he did not even experience 
other danger. After much discussion, and some unwil- 
lingness on the part of Bridget Knapp to have the arrange- 
ment altered, it was agreed that the landlord should go 
with the woman in the chaise, in place of Mr. Agar, and 
the latter gentleman gave his pistols to Keogh, lest he might 
require to defend himself whilst in " the enemy's country." 
Arriving at Burnchurch, Mrs. Knapp got out to recon- 
noitre, lest any one might be, she said, at the house with 
her husband ; and during her absence, a number of the 
Flood party having observed the chaise, and either suspect- 
ing or having been previously informed of " a plot" being 
" on foot," they at once attacked and smashed the vehicle 
to pieces, injuring the horses, and maltreating the post- 
boy. Keogh, in a panic, fired off the pistols, but then 
jumped out and ran away, leaving the weapons after him, 
and securing his own safety by swiftness of foot. Knapp 
continued in the Flood interest, and Agar and his friends 
denounced the opposing party as having sent Mrs. Knapp 
to entrap Agar, by seducing him to Burnchurch for the 
purpose of murdering him. Broad accusations of the 
kind seem to have been freely bandied on all occasions 
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between the parties to the contest at the time. The pistols 
lost byKeogh on the occasion were never recovered. 1 Mr. 
Agar frequently demanded that Mr. Flood should restore 
them to him, alleging that they must be in his possession. 
Flood always denied that he knew anything about them. 
Nearly eleven months passed over, when, on the 22nd of 
August, 1769, Richard Roth, Esq., of Mountroth, accord- 
ing to his subsequent statement of what had occurred, was 
sent by Agar to Flood with a message, either to deliver 
up the pistols or to " meet him. 7 ' Flood's reply was — " He 
had not got the pistols, nor did he know w T here they were ; 
but if they should be brought to him, he would send them 
back, as they were not his ; and if Mr. Agar insisted on it, 
he would meet him." Roth stated that he returned this 
answer to Agar, ct and advised him to think no more of 
it ; and from that time he thought all was over, and no 
conversation passed between him and Agar, till the 25th. 
Then Agar asked Roth what he had done with 4 that man/ 
meaning Flood ; to which Roth answered that Flood had 
denied he had the pistols, which was sufficient, and that 
Agar ought to stop there. Agar answered 4 he found peo- 
ple professed friendship to him, but had none/ and insisted 
Roth should go to Flood and desire him to meet him imme- 
diately at Dunmore. That Roth met Flood near the end 
of Back-lane, not far from Agar's lodgings (at the Red 
Lion), and delivered the message to meet in an hour, which 
Flood said he would do, and then Roth returned to Agar 
and told him, and Agar desired Roth to be his second ; 
then Roth went away from Agar. This was about 12 
o'clock, at noon ; that soon after he returned to Agar, 
found Barton and Prim with him, and pistols in the room ; 
heard Mr. Agar say it was hard he should fight at an hour's 
warning, and that he believed Flood thought he had neither 
pistols or friends ; and heard him desire Prim and Barton 
to walk with him, for that the Floods were a murdering 

1 They are referred to in a curious cor- the Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland 

respondence at the time in " Finn's Lein- Archaeological Society," new series, vol. 

ster Journal," the local newspaper of the iv., page 166, note. Mr. Trim was at the 

day, as having come into the possession of time unaware that it was the circum- 

Francis Knapp. This correspondence is stances involved in the correspondence 

copied in Mr. Prim's paper on " Kilkenny which had led to the celebrated duel be- 

Inns and Taverns," in the " Journal of tween Harry Flood and James Agar 
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set." From other depositions, it appears that Agar had not 
pistols in Kilkenny, but having sent for Mr. John Barton, 
he borrowed his ; he also sent Mr. Mark Prim, who was a 
member of the Corporation of Callan, although residing in 
Kilkenny, to buy powder for the occasion. The following 
deposition of a spectator affords full particulars of the ac- 
tual duel scene ; but it may be well to premise that Flood's 
second was Gervase Parker Bushe, Esq., of Kilfane, and 
that on the evidence of both the seconds at the trial, as to 
his conduct being fair and honourable throughout, Harry 
Flood was fully acquitted of the charge of murder : — 

"The Examination of John Walsh, of Green-street, within the Liberties of 
the City of Kilkenny, Cotner, sworn, Sfc. : — 

" Sayth That on Friday, the 25th August then last about 2 o'clock in 
the day, this Examinant was going from the City of Kilkenny to Sutton's 
Rath, on his lawful business, and as Examinant entered on Green's Bridge 
he saw Hen. Flood and Ger. Parker Bushe, Esqrs., walking up the Hill, 
above the house of William Butler, Farmer ; this Examinant went over 
the Bridge and there stopped for a little time, and as Examinant so stood 
there he saw Jas. Agar, Esq., and Mr. John Barton, walking together 
from Green- street over the Bridge and passed Examinant by, and walked 
together up the Hill, where he saw Mr. Flood and Bushe walk as aforesaid, 
and they were followed over the Bridge by Mr. Mark Prim, who overtook 
them on the Hill ; and this Examinant walked up the Hill after them, 
and was overtaken by Richard Roth, Esq., and his servant, both on horse- 
back, the servant leading another horse with a saddle on his back ; and 
on the Hill Examinant saw said Roth come up to Mr. Agar, Barton and 
Prim, and they appeared to Examinant to be talking together ; and Mr. 
Agar took the Horse, which the servant lead, from the servant, and 
mounted him, and then Roth rode on before them towards Dunmore alone ; 
and said Agar and said servant on horseback, and said Barton and Prim 
on foot, went forward towards Dunmore, about 100 yards; and Exami- 
nant heard either said Barton or Prim say : What business have we to go 
with them ? The other answered : It does not look well to see so great 
a crowd going — what have we to do with them at all ? And Examinant 
saw said Barton take a pistol out of his bosom, and said Prim take a pis- 
tol out of his bosom, and both delivered said pistols to the said servant be- 
fore mentioned, which pistols Examinant saw said servant put into his 
bosom, and he rode on before Mr. Agar ; and then said Barton and Prim went 
into a cabin of the Factory ; and the said Agar rode by Examinant' s side, 
who was on foot, for about 200 yards ; and said Agar turned about to Ex- 
aminant and sayed— My honest friend, where do you live ? And Exami- 
nant answered — I live in Green-street ; and said Agar asked Examinant 
where he was going to, and Examinant answered he was going to Sutton's 
Rath to pack wool for his Brother ; said Agar rode forward to the house 
then building by Mr. Wheeler, 1 and asked a man who was there making 

1 Mountbrilliant House, now called Xoremount, near Kilkenny. 
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mortar, which was the road to the Tryangle, which the man pointed out 
to him ; and the said Agar rode on and Examinant followed pretty near 
him ; and at the top of the hill, above the Bleach Green Gate, said Agar 
overtook said Roth and said servant ; and they rode together down the 
Hill into the Tryangle ; and Examinant followed them at a pretty close 
distance, until Examinant got over the little Bridge into the Tryangle, 
where Examinant (who then suspected that said Agar was going to fight) 
saw said Henry Flood and said Bushe, together on horseback ; and they 
came into the plantation of the Tryangle to the ditch, where they were 
joined by Mr. Roth and Agar; and they all went into the thickedside of 
the ditch and alighted from their Horses, and gave their Horses to the 
said servant]; and the Examinant saw the said Bushe and Flood near 
each other, and Mr. Bushe striking or dressing the flint of a pistol ; 
and said Agar sat down near an Ash Tree, with his face to the river 
and his back to the road, and appeared to Examinant to be charging 
a pistol ; says said Bush continued handling or doing something to the 
pistol, about a quarter of an hour ; and then said servant came up to 
Examinant and insisted Examinant should quit the place that he was 
then in, and Examinant insisted he would not ; says said servant said 
that Agar desired Examinant to quit the place, and to go and pack his 
wool, or words to that effect ; and thereupon Examinant, who had laid 
himself down on a small hill, got up and walked toward the city about 
100 yards, and then went through a ditch, and walked up sheltered by 
that ditch to near the place where he had before layen, screened by the 
ditch from their view ; and Examinant again saw the said Mr. Bushe 
handling or doing something with the said pistol, which he discharged 
towards the ditch, and then put the muzzle of the pistol to his mouth and 
blew into it ; says that immediately a number of passengers or Travellers 
going towards the said city appeared in sight, and said Flood and Agar 
crouched down and moved to the other side of the ditch, as Examinant 
apprehended, to avoid being seen by said Travellers ; and when the said 
Travellers had passed by, the said Agar and Flood, in the like crouching 
manner, returned back to the said place they had before been ; and saw 
said Flood go up to the said Agar and take the pistol out of his hand, draw 
the rammer, put it into the barrel of the pistol, and, to the Examinant' s 
apprehension, measured the charge, and showed the measure to the said 
Agar, which Examinant apprehended was to show that the pistol was 
over-charged ; and afterwards the said Bushe, Flood, Agar, and Roth, 
walked together, or near each other, to a large Ash tree, the said Bushe 
continuing to be doing something to said pistol; and the said Agar sat 
down with his back to the tree, and Examinant moved up in a direct line 
with them, and they continued there till three officers came in view, on 
foot, and passed forward, and soon after Mr. Henry Gale and Hen. Downes 
on Horseback, came in view, and passed by towards the city, and soon 
afterwards several other passengers came in view, going towards the city; 
whereupon the said Roth went down from the said tree (said Agar all the 
time sitting), and as Examinant apprehends, called or becked to the said 
servant to bring up the horses, for that the said servant immediately came up 
to said Roth with the horses ; and Roth mounted his horse and rode back 
to the said tree, followed by the said servant leading the other horses ; and 
then the said Agar, Flood, and Bushe got on horseback and rode from that 
place up the hill that leads to the Pattern Hill ; and Examinant also moved 
3rd ser.j vol. i. 2 L 
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under the shelter of the ditch until Examinant came up to West's Gate ; and 
said Agar, Flood, Bushe, and Both, and the said servant rode in at the said 
gate to the place where Examinant was aforesaid ; and said servant said 
to Examinant, Are you not a damned fellow to come here after what has 
been saved to you, or words to the effect ; and many other words passed 
between the said Examinant and said servant, on the said servant insist- 
ing that Examinant should go away, and said he was upon his oath not to 
suffer anyone to be there ; and, therefore, Examinant went out at the gate, 
and walked down by the other side of the ditch to a gap which led to the 
ground where said Gtents then were ; and the said Agar, Flood, Bushe, 
and Roth, rode forward about 50 yards where they alight, and gave their 
horses to the said servant, who came up with them to the said gate ; and 
the Examinant saw the said Bushe measure by his feet 12 large steps, 
and Mr. Agar immediately placed himself at one end of said measurement 
in a hollow, and Mr. Flood placed himself at the other end of said mea- 
surement on a height ; and the said Roth gave a case of pistols into the 
hands of Mr. Agar, and the said Bushe gave a case of pistols into the hands 
of Mr. Flood, and the said Roth and Bushe went up the side of a small 
hill near them ; and after the said Agar and Flood had so stood about two 
minutes, and the said Agar had layed one of his pistols on the ground at 
his left side, the said Agar presented the other pistol, which he held in 
his left hand, to the best of Examinant's recollection, towards the said 
Flood, supporting the hand in which he held the pistol with his other 
hand ; on which the said Bushe called out to said Agar to fire fair, where- 
upon the said Agar dropped the hand with which he supported the pistol 
as aforesaid, and stretched out the hand in which he held the pistol to- 
wards the said Flood, who then stood sideways, holding the pistol in his 
hand, not then extended, toward the said Agar ; and the said Agar fired 
the said pistol with the muzzle extended toward the said Flood ; and the 
said Flood stood in the posture aforesaid for a minute and a half before he 
extended his hand with the pistol offered towards the said Agar, the said 
Bushe and Roth remaining in the place to which they had gone as afore- 
said ; and after the space aforesaid, the said Mr. Agar stooped and reached 
for the other pistol he had layd on the ground ; and, as he stood, sayd 
aloud — Fire, you scoundrel, Fire ; on which the said Flood fired at the 
said Agar, who then stood erect with his face towards the said Flood, 
giving the said Agar, by that shot, a mortal wound over the left breast, 
which wound went through his body and came out behind between his 
shoulder blades ; and said Agar immediately fell upon his side, and im- 
mediately a surgeon was called for ; and the said servant rode off to bring 
one, leaving the other three horses in this Examinant's hands ; and the 
said Examinant went to the place where the said Agar lay, and saw the 
said Flood standing over the body and bemoaning, and requested Exami- 
nant to go for a surgeon, but Examinant did not do so, but sat down on 
the ground, supporting the said Agar's head on Examinant's Breast, in 
which posture the said Agar expired." 

The Chairman said, the tradition which he had heard, 
accounting for Flood's delay in firing, was, that he was in 
the act of taking a pinch of snuff when the word to fire 
was given by the seconds. Having the snuff between his 
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finger and thumb, he delayed to apply it to his nose before 
he fired his pistol. He had always heard the circumstance 
referred to as demonstrating the extreme coolness of the 
man at such a moment. 

The Rev. W. D. Macray, of the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford, referring to Mr. Prendergast's communication at p. 
150, supra, wrote : — 

" Your correspondent was in error in describing Dr. Rawlinson, the 
non-juring Bishop, as a physician. He lived independently in London 
upon the property bequeathed to him by his father, Alderman Sir Thomas 
Rawlinson. He was born in London January 3, 1689-90, and died April 
6, 1755. He was a member of St. John's College, Oxford, where he 
took the degrees of B. A. and M. A., and the degree of D. C. L. was con- 
ferred upon him by diploma in 1719." 

The Marquis of Kildare made the following communi- 
cation with regard to a statement of Mr. Pinkerton's, at p. 
100, vol. vi., second series : — 

" In Mr. Pinkerton's paper on the O'Neill Pedigree, it is mentioned 
that Marie Stuart O'Donnell died a nun, and that her elder sister married 
the Earl of Fingall. Neither statement appears to be the fact, as Sir B. 
Burke, in his ' Vicissitudes of Families/ second series, p. 140, states that 
Lady Mary was married, and I find among the State Papers, that Lady 
Elizabeth, who was married to Mr. Plunkett, afterwards Earl of Fingall, 
was her aunt, and daughter of Henry, twelfth Earl of Kildare. See 
' Addenda' to the ' Earls of Kildare,' pages 321 and 322. I only mention 
this to correct errors, and should be glad to know what proof there is that 
Lady Mary died a nun." 

Lord Kildare's note having been submitted to Mr. Pin- 
kerton, that gentleman replied as follows : — 

" My authority for stating Tyrconnell had a daughter named Eliza- 
beth, who married the Earl of Fingall, is a note by Mr. Grenville, in the 
Catalogue of his Library, in the British Museum. I see now, however, in 
the ' Addenda' to the ' Earis of Kildare,' for which I thank you for draw- 
ing my attention, that Elizabeth was really the daughter of Henry the 
Twelfth Earl of Kildare. 

"As it is almost three years since I wrote the article in question, 
I really cannot now find the reference for my saying that Mary Stuart 
O'Donnell died a nun. Bat I see by the ' Vicissitudes of Families,' to 
which you were kind enough to draw my attention, that Sir B. Burke 
tells a very different story, which, from the authorities he gives, I am 
bound to believe." 

The Rev. James Graves said that he wished to place on 
record the discovery in Waterford, somewhere in the " teens" 
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of the present century, of a very remarkable treasure trove. 
He had been informed by his friend, Mr. Thomas K. Lynn, 
of Innyard, Fethard, Co. Wexford, that the late Mr. Henry 
Ivie, of Waterford, living at No. 21, Henrietta-street, in 
that city, was one day told by the servant, who had been 
sent to draw beer in the cellar of the house, that something 
was shining in the ground where the drop fell from the cock 
of the beer- barrel. He put the servant off with some care- 
less remark, but soon went to the cellar, and making search, 
found a concealed treasure, consisting of chalices, cups, 
crosses, reliquaries, chains, rings, &c, of silver and gold, 
which he soon after took to London and sold, except some 
rings which were in the possession of his daughter, mother 
to the wife of Dr. Cavet, of Waterford. My informant 
saw the large thumb-rings set with glass or pebble, the re- 
liquaries, and a chain, but he did not see the chalices : a 
lady who saw all, told him they were worth £10,000. Coins 
both of gold and silver, enclosed in a small barrel, about 
the size of a red herring barrel, were found at the same 
time, and place. 

Mr. Graves added, that his curiosity having been ex- 
cited by Mr. Lynn's account of the find, he had written for 
further information to Dr. Cavet, of Waterford, who had 
most zealously seconded his wishes, and forwarded a state- 
ment which Mrs. Cavet, who was, as already stated, a grand- 
daughter of the finder of the treasure, had kindly committed 
to paper, as far as her recollection extended, and which, by 
Dr. Cavet's permission, was here printed: — 

" The discovery of gold and silver coins, and ancient Eoman Catholic 
Church ornaments, in my father's cellars, in Henrietta-street, is so far 
back, that I cannot remember either the date, or the exact moment of 
their being brought to light. 

" I can only describe three articles with any approach to correctness. 
One, a gold reliquary, as large as an old-fashioned watch, which opened 
completely, one side coming out from a groove ; the deep side had finely 
raised figures — the subject I cannot remember. The reverse side, which 
came off like a cover, was richly encrusted with gems, garnets, emeralds, 
and small diamonds. The reliquary was suspended to a massive gold 
chain, about six inches in length. The others were, a gold locket set 
with blue sapphires and pearls, which, when first seen, had a painting on 
one side; but this faded at once on meeting the outer air. The last 
was a small, but very thick gold book, with rubies, emeralds, and pearls 
ornamenting the sides, having a cavity in the centre, supposed to hold a 
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portion of the true cross. There were many curious rings and seals, but 
of these I can give no description. 

"H. Cavet. 

" Waterford, November 28, 1868." 

In the letter accompanying Mrs. Cavet's statement, Dr. 
Cavet said: — 

"I may add to my wife's account of the reliquaries, that Mr. Ivie 
sold, or disposed of the greater part of them. Some rings, or articles 
of that nature, were in the family when I first knew them, and which I 
have seen. These, I think, were taken by my mother-in-law to Paris, 
where she died some years ago. What became of them I know not. 

" I have much pleasure in giving you what information I can, and am 
only sorry that it is not more precise." 

Having submitted Mrs. Cavet's statement to Mr. Lynn, 
he had received the following confirmatory note from the 
latter: — 

" I return you Mrs. Cavet's description. She gives, to my remem- 
brance, a correct account — her memory is better than mine ; she had seen 
them very often, and handled them, which was not so with me, as they were 
locked in a box with glass cover. I forget all about the precious stones ; 
her description of the reliquary is right, as it made an impression on my 
memory ; the raised figures represented the Crucifixion. One ring was 
a ' puzzle ring' of three parts, instead of the modern way of four parts." 

Mr. Graves said it was much to be regretted that this 
most interesting discovery had been made at a time when 
only the intrinsic value of the precious metals and gems 
were taken into account. The archaeological value of the 
hoard could scarcely be appreciated. Mr. Lynn had de- 
scribed to him the form of several of the rings as having 
large oval enamelled bezels, and others as being thumb-rings. 
These evidently were abbots', or bishops' rings : the short 
portion of a gold chain attached to the reliquary was very 
massive. There could be little doubt that this treasure 
had been concealed at the period of the suppression of the 
monasteries. 

The following papers were contributed : — 



